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to the Governor of our to General Wright Captain Bissell and 
to the Editors of the Washington Standerd. 

E. T. HAMBLETT Prest 
M. W. OFFUTT Secy 
Wm C. Copyed 

His Excellency Gov. Pickering. Sir the citizens San Juan 
Island have requested me to forward the abqve to you for your 
consideration We all think that we ought to be entitled to some 
of the privileges of our common Country. Yours with all re- 
spect J. E. Higgins P. M. 

The document is regularly backed for filing and, in addition, 
these words are written in pencil: "The Island is under the 
supervision of the Military authorities. Consequently the civil 
authorities have no right to collect Taxes." 



First Attempt to Ascend Mount Rainier. 

Clarence B. Bagley, in his little book called "In the Begin- 
ning," has rescued from the unknown a large array of facts. Miss 
Jennie W. Tolmie, daughter of Dr. W. F. Tolmie, copied from 
her father's diary and sent to Mr. Bagley the following entries, 
which tell of the first attempt by white man to ascend Mount 
Rainier. The trip was a botanizing expedition, and as such was 
a success, while the attempt to reach the summit of the great 
mountain was a failure. The diary is also remarkable in that it 
speaks of glaciers. 

Professor Israel Cook Russell, of the University of Michigan, 
in his book on "Glaciers of North America," page 62, says : "In 
the Proceedings of the California Academy of Sciences for March 
6th, 1871, it is stated by Professor George Davidson that Lieu- 
tenant, afterward General, August V. Kautz attempted the as : 
cent of Mount Rainier in 1857, but found his way barred by a 
great glacier. So far as can be ascertained, no published account 
of Kautz's observations has appeared, but from Davidson's state- 
ment it seems that he first reported the existence of living gla- 
ciers in the United States." 

It is now seen from this diary that Doctor Tolmie discovered 
the Rainier glaciers twenty-four years before the trip made by 
Lieutenant Kautz. 
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ist descended to New Englanders by direct inheritance from the 
narrowness of the Puritan," and here we have the author's 
dominant thought, the abolitionists were the North. Time and 
again he says this is not true. Then he proceeds with his argu- 
ment based on the belief that it is true. 

"Public opinion in the North, however, where domestic servi- 
tude was not profitable, grew more and more opposed to the 
institution, especially after the discovery that slavery and the 
tariff were irreconcilable, until at last the institution was then 
stigmatized as the 'sum of all villianies.' " The "latent antagon- 
ism of social organization" was stirred by the abolitionists until 
it "warped and distorted the view which the people of each 
took of the aims of the other" (19). until ultimate conflict be- 
came inevitable. 

In the second chapter on "the slavery problem," we find that 
"though actually prohibited, slavery in strict legality was not 
formally abolished in Massachusetts until 1866, when it was 
ended throughout the United States by the XHIth amendment. 
1 1 is a curious fact that the legal termination of slavery in Massa- 
chusetts was accomplished by the votes of Georgia and South 
Carolina. Those states towards which the abolitionists had been 
most bitter." (37). Thus it is seen that these southern states 
heaped coals of fire on the Massachusetts head by returning 
good for evil. 

The South could not perform the same Christian act towards 
New Hampshire because "Slavery in New Hampshire died a 
natural death, all negroes born after the constitution of 1776 
was adopted, being considered free." (37). 

"Vermont, by her constitution of 1793, prohibited the institu- 
tion. In like manner, it soon disappeared from New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. . . ." (38). 

Jefferson's ordinance of 1784. was lost by one vote, and "it 
seems wonderful that an all-wise Providence, that is supposed 
to watch the destinies of nations, did not intervene to ward off 
such a cataclysm as resulted." (41). 

The vast majority of the Northern people were sincere in 
their declaration that it was not their intention to interfere 
with the "peculiar institution" where it existed. "But such 
an ideal state of things was impossible. The day of compromise 
was a thing of the past." (47). "The time of judgment had 
passed: The passions of North and South were aroused. The 
abolitionist movement found its opportunity. The frothing of fan- 
atics stirred both sections to a frenzy with which astute politi- 
cians played. It gave the leaders the shibboleth by which they 
led the United States into the turmoil of secession and the hor- 
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rest on passable animals, except Nuckalkut, who bestrode a foal. 
Made a northeasterly course through prairie. Breakfasted on 
bread, sallal, dried cockels and a small piece of chevriel saved 
from the last night's repast of my companions (for I cannot call 
them attendants). The points of wood now became broader, 
and the intervening plain degenerated into prairions. 
Stopped about i P. M. at the abode of 3 Lekatat families, who 
met us rank and file at the door to shake hands. Their sheds 
were made of bark resting on a horizontal pole, supported at 
each end by tripods, and showed an abundance of elk's flesh 
dried within. Two kettles were filled with this, and, after smok- 
ing, my Indians made a savage repast on the meat and bouillon, 
Lachalet saying it was the Indian custom to eat a great deal at 
once and afterwards abstain for a time ; he, however, has twice 
eaten since 11. Traded some dried meat for 4 balls and 3 rings, 
and mounting, rode off in the midst of a heavy shower. As- 
cended and descended at different times several steep banks and 
passed through dense and tangled thickets, occasionally coming 
on a prairion. The soil throughout was of the same nature as 
that of Xusqually. After descending a very steep bank came to 
the Poyallipa. Lashima carried the baggage across on his head. 
Rode to the opposite side through a rich alluvial soil plain, 3 or 4 
miles in length and Y\ to 1 in breadth. It is covered with fern 
about 8 feet high in some parts. Passed through woods and 
crossed river several times. About 7 P. M. dismounted and the 
horses and accoutrements were left in a wood at the river's brink. 
Started now on foot for a house Nuckalkut knew, and after tra- 
versing woods and twice crossing the torrents "on the unstead- 
fast footing - ' of a log, arrived at the house, which was a deserted 
one. and encamped on the dry part of the river bed, along which 
our course lies tomorrow. The poyallipa flows rapidly and is 
about 10 or 12 yards broad. Its banks are high and covered with 
lofty cedars and pines. The water is of a dirty white colour, be- 
ing impregnated with white clay. Lachalet has tonight been try- 
ing to persuade me from going to the snow on the mountains. 

Aug. 31. Slept well, and in the morning two salmon were 
caught, on which we are to breakfast before starting. After 
breakfast Ouilliliaish stuck the gills and sound of the fish on a 
spit which stood before the fire, so that the next comer might 
know that salmon could be obtained there. Have traveled nearly 
the whole day through a wood of cedar and pine, surface very 
uneven, and after ascending the bed of river a couple of miles 
are now encamped about ten yards from its margin in the wood. 
Find myself very inferior to. my companions in the power of en- 
during fatigue. Their pace is a smart trot which soon obliges 
me to rest. The waters of the Poyallipa are still of the same 
colour. Can see a short distance up two lofty hills covered with 
wood. Evening cloudy and rainy. Showery all day. 

Sunday, Sept. 1. P>ank of Poyallipa river. It has rained all 
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night and is now, 6 A. M., pouring down. Are a good deal shel- 
tered by the trees. My companions are all snoozing. Shall pres- 
ently arouse them and hold a council of war. The prospect is 
very discouraging. Our provisions will be expended and Lacha- 
let said he thought the river would be too high to be fordable in 
either direction. Had dried meat boiled in a cedar bark kettle 
for breakfast. I got rigged out in green blanket without trous- 
ers, in Indian style, and trudged on through the wood. Afterward 
exchanged blanket with Lachalet for Ouvrie's capot, which has 
been on almost every Indian at Xusqually. However, I found 
it more convenient than the blanket. Our course lay up the river, 
which we crossed frequently. The bed is clayey in most parts. 
Saw the sawbill duck once or twice and I fired twice, unsuccess- 
fully. Have been flanked on both sides with high, pincclad hills 
for some miles. A short distance above encampment snow can 
be seen. It having rained almost incessantly, have encamped 
under shelving bank which has been undermined by the river. 
Immense stones, only held in place by dried roots, form the roof, 
and the floor is very rugged. Have supped on berries, which, 
wheiv heated with stones in kettle, taste like lozenges. Propose 
tomorrow to ascend one of the snowy peaks above. 

Sept. 2. Summit of a snowy peak immediately under Rainier. 
Passed a very uncomfortable night in our troglodite mansion. 
Ascended the river for 3 miles to where it was shut in by amphi- 
theatre of mountains and could be seen bounding over a lofty 
precipice above. Ascended that which showed most snow. Our 
track lay at first through a dense wood of pine, but we after- 
wards emerged into an exuberantly verdant gully, closed on each 
side by lofty precipices. Followed sully to near the summit and 
found excellent berries in abundance. It contained very few 
Alpine plants. Afterwards came to a grassy mound, where the 
sight of several decayed trees induced us to encamp. After tea 
1 set out with Lachalet and Xuckalkut for the summit, which was 
ankle dee]) with snow for '4 mile downwards. The summit ter- 
minated in abrupt precipice northwards and bearing N. E. from 
.Mt. Kainicr, the adjoining peak. The mists were at times very 
dense, but a puff of S. \Y. wind occasionally dispelled them. On 
the S. side of Povallipa is a range of snow-dappled mountains, 
and they, as well as that on the N. side, terminate in Mt. Rainier. 
Collected a vasculum of plants at the snow, and having examined 
and packed them shall turn in. Thermometer at base, 54 deg., 
at summit of ascent, 47 deg. 

Sept. 3. Woody islet on Povallipa. Tt rained heavily during 
night, but about dawn the wind shifting to the N. E. dispersed 
the clouds and frost set in. Lay shivering all night and roused my 
companions twice to rekindle the fire. At sunrise, accompanied 
by Quilliliaish, went to the summit and found the tempr. of the 
air 33 deg. The snow was spangled and sparkled brightly in the 
bright sunshine. Tt was crisp and only yielded a couple of inches 
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to the pressure of foot in walking. Mt. Rainier appeared sur- 
passingly splendid and magnificent; it bore, from the peak on 
which I stood, S. S. E., and was separated from it only by a nar- 
row glen, whose sides, however, were formed by inaccessible 
precipices. Got all my bearings correctly to-day, the atmosphere 
being clear and every object distinctly perceived. The river flows 
at first in a northerly direction from the mountain. The snow 
on the summit of the mountain adjoining Rainier on western 
side of Poyallipa is continuous with that of latter, and thus the 
S. Western aspect of Rainier seemed the most accessible. By 
ascending the first mountain through a gully on its northern side, 
you reach the eternal snow of Rainier, and for a long distance 
afterwards the ascent is very gradual, but then it becomes abrupt 
in the sugar-loaf form assumed by the mountain. Its eastern 
side is steep on its northern aspect. A few small glaciers were 
seen on the conical portion ; below that the mountain is com- 
posed of bare rock, apparently volcanic, which about 50 yards 
in breadth reaches from the snow to the valley beneath and is 
bounded on each side by bold bluff crags scantily covered with 
stunted pines. Its surface is generally smooth, but here and 
there raised into small points or knots, or arrowed with short 
and narrow longitudinal lines in which snow lay. From the snow 
on western border the Poyallipa arose, and in its course down 
this rock slope was fenced in to the eastward by a regular eleva- 
tion of the rock in the form of a wall or dyke, which, at the dis- 
tance I viewed it, seemed about four feet high and four hundred 
yards in length. Two pyramids of rock arose from the gentle 
acclivity at S. W. extremity of mountain, and around each the 
drifting snow had accumulated in large quantity, forming a basin 
apparently of great depth. Here I also perceived, peeping from 
their snowy covering, two lines of dyke similar to that already 
mentioned. 

Sept. 4. Am tonight encamped on a small eminence near the 
commencement of prairie. Had a tedious walk through the wood 
bordering Poyallipa, but accomplished it in much shorter time 
than formerly. Evening fine. 

Sept. 5. Nusqually. Reached Tekatat camp in the forenoon 
and regaled on boiled elk and shallon. Pushed on ahead with 
Lachalet and Quilliliaish, and arrived here in the evening, where 
all is well. 



